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No Further Notice of This Meeting Will Be Given 


Program of Meeting 


Mr. Samuel Jacobson, Chairman of the Lawyer Referral Plan, will 
make a report with respect to the Plan. 


There will be no debate on this matter at the meeting. All discus- 
sion will be postponed to the February meeting so that the report may be 
fully deliberated upon before a vote is taken on the recommendations 
therein. 


Mr. Carl Schlitt will deliver a talk entitled “General Problems Pre- 
liminary to the Contract and Closing of Title to Real Estate”. 


A question and answer period will follow. 


The Brooklyn Barrister, the official publication of the Brooklyn Bar 
Association, is issued eight times each year, October through May, for the 
— of furnishing information to tts members of the activities of the 

ssociation. 


Articles appearing in the Barrister should be considered as the views of 
4 respective authors and do not necessarily carry the endorsements of the 
Ssociation. 


Editorial Board 
Louis E. Schwartz, Chief Editor 
K. FREDERICK Gross ALIceE ELEANOR RuBIN 
S. STANLEY KREUTZER Josern T. TINNELLY 
Louis J. MERRELL AntuHony F. Tvozzo 











Postscripts 


Mr. Aaron William Levy, who was our First Vice President now 
succeeds to the presidency, filling the vacancy left by the resignation 
of James S. Brown, Jr., upon his elevation to the Supreme Court bench. 

We of the Barrister know that we speak for the entire membership 
in extending him our very best wishes and in offering our fullest co- 
operation towards making his administration as fruitful as those of his 
illustrious predecessors. 

ei . 

Jim Brown, our genial president since last June, is now “Judge”. 
{t will be difficult to change from the familiar “Jim’—but pleasant. 

The Editorial Board has had Jim’s help and co-operation for the 
past six months and we will miss him. Our keen sense of loss is 
alleviated by the knowledge that the bar as a whole and the entire com- 
munity will be the gainers. 

* oH 4? 
Our congratulations and best wishes also to our fellow members 


Charles N. Cohen, Maximilian Moss, and George Arkwright on their 
election. 
* * * 

Our Anual Dinner, held on December 6th, 1951 was a huge success 
and the Dinner Committee, headed by John P. McGrath, is to be com- 
mended for the work they did in achieving the largest attendance in 
many years—651. 

Charles S. Rhyne, of Washington, attorney for the National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers gave an interesting talk on the obliga- 
tion of all lawyers to present to the public the facts on the great public 
issues facing the country today. 

Arthur VD. Chamberlain, President of the New York State Bar 
Association, welcomed the members attending and their guests. 

a --* 

Louis Waldman, Chairman of the Civil Rights Committee of the 
New York State Bar Association, advises that that body has released a 
very important report of that committee dealing with the Televising, 
Photographing and Broadcasting of Legislative and Executive Hearings. 

The committee resolution adopted was as follows: 

RESOLVED BY THE New York STATE Bar ASSOCIATION AS FOLLOWS: 

1. No photographs, moving pictures, television, or radio broad- 
casting of Congressional or executive hearings should be permitted 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Only one who possesses the un- 
usual combination of talents as a 
lawyer and an engineer, such as 
Maurice Rubin, could have writ- 
ten this most thought-provoking 
and soul-searching article. 


Philosophy of Law? —by MAURICE RUBIN 


I have seen the expression, “The science of law” so frequently 
that I have paused to take stock. Is there a science of law? To go 
a step farther, is there a philosophy of law? Legal scholars, jurists, 
teachers and lawyers quite freely employ, and make casual references to, 
the terms, science and philosophy. In a strict technical sense, neither 
term, science or philosophy, has any meaning as applied to law. 


The science of physics, for instance, consists of some basic principles 
on which the entire mass of learning is founded. The fundamental prin- 
ciples are statements derived from the observation of a vast array of 
facts. When we say the law of gravitation, we mean that we have 
observed the attraction of all objects to each other. When we talk of 
the laws of valence in chemistry, we refer to the combining powers of 
elements as observed in chemical compounds. It is said that the entire 
vast field of electrical science can be derived from the few simple laws 
of Maxwell. 


A scientific principle is universal. There is no such thing as a 
German science, an English science, an American science, a Martian 
science, etc. Given enough facts, adequate powers of observation and 
deduction, and we will all sooner or later discover the laws of science. 
The structures we rear upon these laws are identical, regardless of where 
we are. 


Now let us turn to law. What are legal principles? Something 
derived from the observation of human conduct that is universal? Non- 
sense. Legal principles are tenets arbitrarily adopted for convenience. 
If this true, then the legal principles of ancient Rome and Greece may 
be entirely different from those of Louisiana or France or Germany or 
England. Surely if the principles are different then must the bodies of 
law based thereon be different? If a principle of law is arbitrary, then 
overnight we can change completely our principles and our whole codes 
based upon them. 
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Not so in true science. The principles of science have become the 
bedrock of learning. That is why we have reared stable and towering 
structures in science. That is why we progress with ever increasing speed 
in technology. That is why our progress in science is real, not illusory. 
That is why, conversely, we have remained static in law. I question 
whether our present laws are at all superior to the Code of Hammurabi 
(if we do not mistake abundance for virtues). 


We, as lawyers, can take some small comfort that we are not alone. 
Notwithstanding opinions to the contrary, there is no science of politics 
or of economics. I know there are learned volumes that appear to say 
otherwise. To prove my point, take a thousand top-ranking economists 
and ask them a few general questions, such as: Is the Gold Standard 
a necessity? Are we headed for a depression? Ask them to predict a 
week in advance (not a thousand years as an astronomer does an eclipse) 
the economic state of the country. There will be a hopeless division 
of opinion. How, then, can there be a science in the subject? 





Oh, well, it will be said, iike biology, psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics is a science but it is not mathematical. To the extent that it 
is not mathematical, to that degree does it not admit of precision. This 
is another way of saying that these so-called sciences abound in guess- 
work and speculation. 


What, then, is the reason for the frequent use of “science” or 
“philosophy” in law? The terms are employed not in their technical 
sense but otherwise. I think “logic” is a better substitute for “science”. 
I believe it was Abe Lincoln who did geometrical problems before a 
trial to keep his sense of logic keen, and Abe was a pretty good lawyer, 
even by the standards of our day. By philosophy of law is meant our 
outlook or attitude toward it, rather than a complete unification of prin- 


ciples to one grand ultimate concept from which the whole of law can 
flow. 


Someone will say, laws define or limit the conduct of human beings 
toward one another. The Ten Commandments might be a good set of 
“principles” upon which to build our laws. Then what about those 
civilizations, older than ours, where the Ten Commandments are un- 
known (with apologies to Kipling)? Still others will affirm that there 
are certain acts so repugnant in human behaviour that all civilized men 
instinctively agree they should be prohibited, crimes which we lawyers 
learnedly stamp as malum per se. Yet in India, with its teeming millions, 
there is a religious sect of ten millions (the British could not suppress 
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their activities) to whom the commission of abhorrent (to us occidentals) 
crimes is a religious rite. 


Ah, the Common Law, that is the bedrock of law, you say. The 
Common Law does not consist of basic principles. It is accepted as a 
faith. It is not amenable to logic or reason. The fact that its origin is 
lost in the mists of antiquity bears out this view. “So ancient that the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” 


A science owes its growth to its scientists. Let us look at law 
during its formative stages. Are our legislators scientists? Would one 
have called our defunct and unlamented Board of Aldermen of New 
York City a scientific body? The very question stirs the risibilities of 
the serious student (It may be ungallant to attack the dead but the lack 
of retaliatory response provides a comforting angle; the stricture applies, 


however, with equal aptness to all legislative bodies as we know them 
in America). 


To give the devil his due, though law enactments proceed to con- 
summation with hardly a thought to the scientific, there is a vague 
underlying belief that laws are good in proportion to the benefits con- 
ferred upon a majority. With this criterion, a law that benefits 51% 
of the populace is a good law. If, with the lapse of time, a modification 


of the law will benefit 75%, it becomes a better law. I overheard a 
discussion not long ago between a group of doctors and a number of 
lawyers bearing on this subject. There is a law to the effect that a 
person whose blood shows an alcoholic content of four per cent (just 
for the sake of illustration) is deemed intoxicated, as a matter of law. 
That is not always true, said the doctors. A man who is an habitual 
drinker may appear quite sober, while an occasional drinker may be 
thoroughly intoxicated. Quite so, said the lawyers, but even if 80% 
of the persons whose blood analysis reveals a four per cent alcoholic 
content are intoxicated, it is a good law. In the future, as we learn 
more about alcohol, we may be able to classifiy and correlate degrees 
of intoxication and percentages of alcoholic content in the blood. 


Every schoolboy is familiar with the hydrostatic paradox. Because 
water seeks its own level, the pressure of the water behind Boulder Dam 
can be balanced by the water in a capillary tube. I never cease to 
wonder at a greater paradox in the law: How a brilliant jurist or 
body of judges can devote reams of paper to the legislative intent of a 
statute formulated and enacted by a nondescript group of business men, 
farmers, merchants, artisans and whatnots comprising a legislative body. 
By what alchemy are the typical, bungling rule of thumb measures 
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passed from day to day raised to the exalted status that warrants the 
contemplation and lucubration of judges for days on end? 

It is conceivable that a group of profound philosophers may ponder 
over the meaning of the utterance of a baby when it says da, da, da, 
but a simple question directed to the baby’s mother should prove far more 
effective in clearing the atmosphere. So, an obscurely worded (alas, 
how frequent!) law might be immeasurably improved if the draftsman 
responsible for its phraseology attached an explanatory note as to what 
the legislator intended by the verbiage of a statute. 

The practical lawyer will say, even so, why this hair-splitting? 
Admitting there is no science or philosophy of law, what of it? Tw 
a lawyer, words are the instruments of his profession. Precision in 
their use marks the legal craftsman. To benefit from the precepts of 
science and philosophy, we lawyers must leave our natural haunts. 
William James once said, in substance, “Philosophy will not bake our 
bread, but it will give us God and Immortality”. I am actuated by a 
more practical object. I do not know how we shall bring about laws 
that are scientific but it is obvious that only those who are trained in 
science can have a scientific outlook. Scientific studies to law students 
should be more vital than the pursuit of purely cultural and humanitarian 
subjects, dear as these are to the scholar and the gentleman. 


Thus far, I have dealt with generalities. Now, let me be more 
specific. Let us examine a few concrete instances of scientific methods 
as applied to law. 

Legislative enactments which we call laws are composed entirely 
of words. It is so obvious as to border on the trite to say those who 
draft laws should have a commanding knowledge of the language. Yet, 
examine the grist that comes from the legislative mill in an ever-increas- 
ing flood. A discriminating eye is appalled at legal verbiage. Many of 
our laws lend added weight to the maxim of La Rouchefoucauld, “Men 
employ speech to hide their thoughts”. Is the obscurity of legal diction 
a safety mechanism to lawyers, not unlike the inky cloud emitted by 
a cuttlefish pursued by its enemies? 

Any legislator who commits verbal mayhem as he does when “or” 
means “and” and “black” means “white”, etc., should be the target of 
a firing squad. We are told there are more than 700,000 words defined 
in the Oxford Dictionary, surely a sufficiency for any scholar for any 
purpose. Among the Kaffirs of Africa, a vocabulary of 200 words marks 
the man of culture, but we expect more from a legislator. 


Let me give one instance of the unscientific methods applied to 
practice by drawing a parallel. Conceive of a powerhouse containing 
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ten generators. Imagine five are in operation and five are idle. As the 
load cn the powerhouse increases, instead of adding more generators 
to handle the increased demand, we simply increase the burden on the 
five generators already in use. Such a procedure would be unthinkable 
to an engineer (who is an applied scientist). Yet because there is no 
adequate administrative machinery, there are courts so heavily burdened 
that they cannot dispose of their day’s calendar while other courts are 
idle a large part of each day. 


Why we retain ancient or outmoded laws defies simple analysis. 
When the scientist discovered that a substance burns because it combines 
with oxygen, he discarded the theory of phlogiston. When because of 
progress or change of habits or customs, a law becomes obsolete, it 
should be removed from the statute books as definitively as any other 
carcass whose presence is an offense to the living. A useless law that 
is unrepealed is a permanent obstruction to justice. Old and outmoded 
laws should be “put on the ice” in the manner practiced by the Eskimos. 
When the parent of an Eskimo is so aged that his presence in the igloo 
confers no benefit,.he is put out on the ice to die. Let us do that to 
our outworn, useless and defunct laws. 


SOUTH BROOKLYN 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
founded in 1886 
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Home Office 
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Queens County Office 
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Oddities and Fragments —by Louis J. MERRELL 


BLECKLEYANA. 


The name of Logan E. Bleckley, Justice and later Chief Justice of 
the Georgia Supreme Court, is unfamiliar to New York lawyers, but is 
well remembered below the Mason and Dixon line. Recently this depart- 
ment came across a stimulating quotation from one of his opinions and 
was prompted to delve further. A sampling of the Georgia Reports 
between 1875 and 1894—the period of Judge Bleckley’s service on the 
Bench—soon convinced us that here was a wise and witty judge, with 
a unique talent for restating legal principles in a novel and sprightly way. 


On Res Judicata: 


“No party, plaintiff or defendant, is permitted to stand his case 
before the court on some of its legs, and if it falls, set it up again 
on the rest in a subsequent proceeding, and thus evade the bar of 
the former judgment. It is the body of a case and not certain of 
its limbs only that the final judgment takes hold upon.” 


Perry v. McLendon, 62 Ga. 598. 


On Interpleader: 


“The general rule is that the complainant in a bill of inter- 
pleader merely stirs up a war and then leaves the real belligerents 
to fight it out, he retiring from the scene to repose in dignified ease, 
holding, the while, the prize which is to reward the victor.” 


Andrew v. Halliday, 63 Ga. 263. 


On Gifts to Spouses: 


“A husband can make a gift to his own wife, although she lives 
in the house with him and attends to her household duties, as easily 
as he can make a present to his neighbor’s wife. This puts her on 
an equality with other ladies, and looks like progress.” 


McNaught v. Anderson, 78 Ga. 499. 
On Usury: 


“The theory that a contract will be usurious or not according 
to the kind of paper bag it is put up in, or according to the more 
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or less ingenious phrases made use of in negotiating it, is altogether 
erroneous.” 


Pope v. Marshall, 78 Ga. 635. 


On the Burden of Proof in Probate: 


After the factum of a will has been proven, “what the pro- 
propounders have to carry, on the score of sanity and freedom, is 
more in the nature of ballast than of cargo. It is just burden 
enough to sail with—no more.” 


Thompson v. Davitte, 59 Ga. 472. 


Raising New Points on Appeal: 


“On appeal a point which appears in its virgin state, wearing 
all its maiden blushes, is out of place.” 


Cleveland v. Chambliss, 64 Ga. 352. 


Undelivered Arguments: 


“Even when the merits are clearly against the losing party, he 
should have such mental satisfaction as he could derive from having 
finished his speech. He should not be slaughtered with his address 
warm in his bosom, alive and undelivered. His case being finally 
and forever lost, with his argument unheard, he would feel perhaps, 
and sometimes justly feel, that the outrage of deciding without 
hearing him was greater, far greater, than the calamity of the adverse 
decision itself. He might get justice, but with it a wound from the 
court more painful than any justice which the court could administer ; 
for it is not impossible that a suppressed speech may occasion more 
mental torture than a lost case.” 


Early v. Oliver, 63 Ga. 11. 


KINGS HIGHWAY SAVINGS BANK 
KINGS HIGHWAY AND EAST |éth STREET 
BROOKLYN 29, N. Y. 
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Professor Harold F. McNiece 
goes to bat for the lawyer of 
tomorrow, who is your law cler 


today. 


The Cost of Living Hits The 
Law Clerk Too! —by HAROLD F. McNIECE 


Courts have many times in recent years taken judicial notice of the 
declining value of the dollar. In keeping with the inflationary trend 
jury verdicts have soared, and legal fees have increased. The purpose 
here is to bring to the attention of the bar an area—that of law clerks’ 
salaries—in which lawyers have failed to note the operation of these 
inflationary currents with unfortunate results to all parties concerned. 
This article traces the experience of the Placement Office of St. John’s 
University School of Law insofar as that experience bears on the 
problem. 

The typical specifications which a law firm will lay down to a Law 
School Placement Office in seeking a full-time law clerk are these: 

“Male evening law student; 20 to 30 years of age; good appearance ; 
excellent character; responsible; personable; well-mannered; good 
speech.” And for this by no means commonplace combination of good 
qualities the law firm is prepared to pay the magnificent sum of $25-$35 
per week! The same firm is, in most cases prepared to spend large 
sums for all other items of overhead, but for the full-time services of 
a well qualified law student it offers this less than modest salary. 


The experience of the St. John’s Placement Office demonstrates 
that this short-sighted policy of law firms has now backfired in earnest. 
The present situation is that few students are willing to take full-time 
law clerk positions because many higher-paying opportunities are avail- 
able elsewhere. Insurance companies, for example, are prepared to pay 
evening law students approximately $55 a week for full-time work 
(together with the advantages of various benefit plans not available in 
many law firms) in positions as adjusters, and the best qualified students 
are inevitably siphoned off into these jobs or comparable ones in business 
and industry. 

It is submitted that, first, as a simple matter of justice and, second, 
for their own self-interest law firms should recognize that law clerks, 
like all other wage-earners, are entitled to a living wage. A minimum 
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salary of $50 per week for a full-time law clerk should be offered. 
Unless this is done firms will find that they simply cannot obtain good 
men who will be a credit to them. A reputable law firm would not think 
of stinting on other necessary items of its overhead, and it should not 
practice false economy in this field. 

One other point might be mentioned. Aside from salary considera- 
tions, many promising law students refuse clerking jobs and seek employ- 
ment elsewhere because the clerking jobs offer them very little experience 
and small chance of becoming an associate in the firm upon graduation. 
If firms would make some definite effort to give their clerks at least 
some basic training in research and allied lawyer’s work instead of using 
them as errand or office boys, the positions would be much more at- 
tractive. Moreover, the firms themselves would gain through a fuller 
utilization of the talents of such men. By giving them the opportunity 
of doing some measure of legal work the firms would also have an 
opportunity to study the men with a view to possible employment upon 
graduation as regular law associates. 


Inflation is with us. The bar has recognized this hard fact in all 
other facets of life. It is time that this recognition is extended to the 
problems of law clerks’ salaries. 


Court Bonds Insurance for 
Construction Bonds Financial Institutions 


SINNOTT & DANAHY 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


“Brooklyn's Brokers for Brooklyn's Barristers” 


215 Montague Street MAin 5-6154 





Advance Sheet Quiz 


1. In an action for death of plaintiff’s testator in airplane accident 
in Portugal, and law of Portugal provided action for death on behalf 
of estate, dependents and next of kin of deceased, is executor required 
to make dependents and next of kin parties? 


( ) Yes ( ) No 


2. Where on a writ of coram nobis, defendant charges his former 
counsel with misrepresenting to defendant effect of a confession in open 
court, has defendant waived privilege of confidential communication with 
former counsel? ( ) Yes ( ) No 


3. Where English corporation owned a New York corporation and 
office and staff of New York corporation were used solely for carrying on 
business of English corporation, will service on the New York corpora- 
tion confer jurisdiction over the English corporation? 

( +) Yes ( ) No 


4. Isa plan by merchants to send postals to individuals with num- 
ber thereon, which when matched to number on an article displayed in 
merchant’s store window, awards the article to the individual, a lottery 
which violates the postal regulations? ¢ > ae ( ) No 


5. May N. R. L. B. order reinstatement of employees discharged 
because of adherence to union which failed to file non-communist 
affidavits ? ( ) Yes ( ) No 


6. Will New York Courts enforce an oral contract, by which per- 
son agreed not to change his will, the contract having been made in 
Florida and there valid, in view of New York Statute of Frauds (P. P. L. 
sec. 31, subd. 7)? ( ) Yes ( ) No 


7. Where taking of part of fairway of golf course for highway, 
made hazardous the use of tee because inexperienced golfers might 
injure those on highway, is it proper to award as consequential damages, 
a sum to make up market value of the golf course as a going business? 


( ) Yes ( ) No 


(Continued on page 16) 
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An Aunounrement |} 
Members of Che Brill: 


We take great pride and pleasure in being able to make thejadd 


following announcement to all members of the Brooklyn Basimer 


Association: 


benefits have been increased at no additional cost. 


Sickness coverage under the policy which now pays the amount off 
Weekly Indemnity selected for a period of one year, will b 


increased to pay one-half of the Weekly Indemnity benefit for asitio 





Importance to All 
tlyn Bar Association 


thqadditional period of one year, on all claims for sickness com- 


Batimencing on or after December 13, 1951. 


HOR EXAMPLE: A member having $50.00 weekly indemnity 


inued beyond that year, benefits in the amount of $25.00 per 


week would be paid up to a full second year. 


@or complete details about this modern plan of Income Protec- 


ot alltion, telephone or write the Plan’s Administrators. 


Underwritten By: Administrators: 


UNITED STATES LIFE TER BUSH & POWELL, INC., 
INSURANCE COMPANY 19 East 47th Street 
In the City of New York New York 17, N. Y. 


Now in Its Second Century. PLaza 9-3511 





8. Do oral representations made prior to execution of contract for 
sale of real property merge in the contract? 


. va ( ) No 


9. Where Testator’s will dated in 1930 left entire estate to wife, 
and made no provision for afterborn children, may afterborn take 
intestate share although testator, after birth of children made them 
beneficiaries of life insurance and savings accounts? 


( ) Yes ( ) No 
10. May county court suspend sentence of a second or third felony 
offender (Crime not punishable by death or life or committed while 


armed) ? ( ) Yes ( )No 


(Answers on page 28) 


Executors, Trustees, Guardians, 
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Broadway and Vernon Ave., Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 
Flatbush Ave. at Kings Highway, Brooklyn 34, N. Y. 
Y d to $10,000—fully insured—i nt at this Bank. 
WE women 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Barrister’s Brivfs —by STANLEY KREUTZER 


AN OLD TOAST— 
TO THE NEW YEAR! 


YE lawyers who live upon litigants 
fees 

AND who need a good many to 
live at your ease 

GRAVE or gay, wise or witty, 
whate’er your degree 

PLAIN stuff or Queen’s Counsel— 
take counsel from me. 

WHEN a festive occasion your spirit 
unbends 

YOU should never forget the 
profession’s best friends 

SO we'll send round the wine and 
a bright bumper fill 


TO the jolly Testator who makes 
his own will. 


From the Brooklyn Bar Association 
Wall Plaque; Courtesy of Miss 
O’Brien. 


* * * * * 


Many times have I been asked to re- 
print the lyrics which we wrote and sang 
at the Bar Association dinner of 1950. So 
here goes: 


(Tune) WHIFFENPOOF SONG 
(BAH, BAH, BAH) 


Our Bar Association is quite a virile 
group 

They watch the lawyers and judges 
very well. 

For the slightest deviation, you can land 
right in the soup, 

But that’s to make sure that you don’t 
go straight to h--l! 


Trial and error like Bar and Grill 
To the law 


Have special connotations still 
Bah! Bah! Bah! 


Though clients often get into a fix, 

Lawyers dare not use legal tricks 

’Cause D. A. McDonald and crime 
don’t mix 

Rah, rah, rah! 


Second Verse 


Judicially ’tis certain, we’re never 
led astray 
We've got judges for every point of view 
Last week's firm decision is overruled 
today 
We can please the client and the 
public too! 


Our lawyers and judges from every court 
High and Low 

In cases involving a crime or tort 

All answers know. 


Tho lawyers and judges say Justice 
can see 
Clients from this view dissent frequently 
Though justice ain’t blind, often 
cockeyed she'll be 
Bah, bah, bah! 


(Tune) BEWITCHED, BOTHERED 
AND BEWILDERED 


We're lawyers free—who constantly 

Yearn to earn a legal fee—easily 

Bewitched, bothered and bewildered 
are we. 


The lawyers lot—ain’t quite as hot 

As the businessman, client, judge 
or hottentot. 

Bewitched, bothered and bewildered 
are we. 


Whether Democrats—in town or nation, 
Or Republicans of anticipation 
We're seeking to avoid frustration 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Back of every title is a history of 
ownership . . . a ‘series of transfers 
to title. This can be compared to a 
chain, with each transfer as one of 
the links. If any link of this chain is 
defective (perhaps illegal or dishon- 


est) it can spell disaster. 


INTER-COUNTY TITLE maintains a 
large staff of trained title searchers 
and a highly specialized legal de- 
partment expert in ferreting out the 
defects in any chain of titles they 
search. But even they are not infall- 
ible. Hidden, undiscoverable defects 
may still exist and Title Insurance is 
the only positive safeguard. 


Protect YOUR Clients with INTER-COUNTY TITLE POLICIES 
for MAXIMUM PROTECTION at MINIMUM COST! 


INTER-COUNTY TITLE 


GUARANTY and MORTGAGE CO. 


10 Convenient Offices: 
MANHATTAN - BRONX - BROOKLYN 
QUEENS - NASSAU - SUFFOLK 
WESTCHESTER - ROCKLAND 
NEWARK - HACKENSACK 


THOMAS H. QUINN 
President 





Benefits Increased on Our Group 
Accident and Sickness Insurance 


Raymond Reisler, Chairman of the Group Insurance Committee, an- 
nounced at the last meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Association 
that, based on favorable loss experience, he had been able to negotiate an 
increase in the benefits under our Group Accident and Sickness Policy 
without additional premium cost. Mr. Reisler reports as follows concern- 
ing the supplemental provisions obtained : 


The extra benefits finally agreed upon between the Committee and 
the representatives of the United States Life Insurance Company and our 
administrators, Ter Bush & Powell, Inc., were the result of considerable 
discussions over a period of several months. 


It was finally decided by the Committee and approved by the Board 
of Trustees that the Sickness Insurance coverage of the policy which 
now pays the weekly indemnity for 2 period of one year, should be in- 
creased for a period of an additional year, payments for the second 


year to be based on an amount equal to one half of the weekly indemnity 
benefit specified in the policy. 


In other words, a member having $50 weekly indemnity under his 
contract would receive that amount of indemnity for a period of one 
year. If his disability extended beyond that one year, he would receive 
$25 per week up to an additional period of one year. 


The Group Plan has been in effect since March 1, 1948, and approxi- 
mately 500 of our members are enrolled under the contract. Since the 
Plan went into effect, the Company had paid almost $45,000 in claims to 


233 members. One hundred seventy-three were Sickness claims and 
sixty Accident claims. 


In addition to the extra benefits, without premium cost, mentioned 
in the preceding paragraphs, the Insurance Company has also agreed to 
permit members who may so desire, to select higher amounts of weekly 
benefits for either $75 or $100 per week at a higher premium. 


This extra amount of insurance, however, will be limited to those 
members who are under age 60 and their applications will be subject to 
the Company’s underwriting approval. 


More complete information on these various changes, as well as 
endorsements to be attached to the policies of the presently insured 
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THE DIME SAVINGS BANK 
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Established 1864 


HAVEMEYER AND SOUTH FIFTH STREETS 
Williamsburgh Bridge Plaza 
BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 


OFFICERS TRUSTEES 


C. C. MOLLENHAUER, President C. C. MOLLENHAUER 
HENRY W. WEBER, Vice-President eats te cee 
AMBROSE D. CORWIN, Vice-President MARCUS F. SEARLE, M.D. 
BENJAMIN W. BLAKEY, Vice-President EDWARD A. VOSSELER 
THEODORE A. MALMBERG, Treasurer CHAS. A. FRANZNICK 
M. EARL JOLLS, Assistant Treasurer pre 4 3 ae" 

NAT. ORENS, Comptroller alana, 'S araece 
CHAS. A. FRANZNICK, Secretary of Board ALBERT W. BYRNES 


EDWARD A. VOSSELER, Counsel RAY W. KLINE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





members, correcting their coverage, are now in the process of prepara- 
tion by the Company and the administrators and should be ready for 
mailing to all members shortly after the first of the year. 


Mr. Reisler adds that the Association is deeply indebted to Mr. Fred- 
erick B. Merkle, his predecessor as Chairman of the Group Insurance 
Committee, for his excellent work in launching the original insurance 
program and supervising its initial operation. 


Other forms of low cost insurance which appear to answer the needs 
of our members are now being studied, and Mr. Reisler expects the results 
to be in readiness for report at an early date. 


BARRISTER’S BRIEFS 
(Continued from page 17) 


With concatenated compurgation. 

With due sobriety—we say with piety 

That lawyers are the very pillars of 
propriety 

Bewitched, bothered and bewildered 
are we. 


Second Verse 


We're proud to be—in a community 

Where the Bar Association has virility, 

Or bewitched, bothered and bewildered 
we'd be. 


Not long ago—as news editions go 

We heard it said our D. A. was a 
so and so, 

Bewitched, bothered and bewildered 
were we. 


Oh how well we do remember 
Charges made before November, 

We thank the Lord it’s now December 
Res ipsa loquidenda. 
Confidentially—and Praises Be! 


That to clients lawyers still are a 
necessity 


Else bewitched, bothered and 
bewildered—they’'d be. 


From lyrics sung at Bar Association 
Dinner, December 1950. Lyrics and 
“Barrister’s Briefs” by one and the 
same. 


* s+ &* *& & 


With a New Year, we thought some 
recollections of days gone by may be of 
interest to lawyers and their families. 
Upon the advent of a New Year there is 
for example an old custom in a family 
we know, to recite a prayer. 


THANKSGIVING AND HOPE 

Lord, behold our family here assem- 
bled. How sweet it is for family and 
brethren to be together and dwell to- 
gether—in unity, in hope and in peace. 

We have gathered together to ask 
the Lord’s blessing in our constant en- 
deavours; we pray for strength to en- 
counter that which is to come; to be 
brave in danger, steadfast in tribula- 
tion, temperate in temper. 

Let peace abound in our hearts and 
in the hearts of people everywhere. 
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MORTGAGE 
LOANS 


At Minimum Rates—Lowest Costs 
on 


HOMES, APARTMENTS 
OR BUSINESS PROPERTIES 
in Greater New York and Long Island 


as 


Write, visit the Bank, or representative 
will call on request at your convenience 


Telephone SOuth 8-4400 
Ask for Mortgage Information 


+ 


The 
GREATER NEW YORK 
SAVINGS BANK 


Chartered 1897 


FIFTH AVENUE, 9TH AND 10TH STREETS 
BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 


Flatbush Office: 18th Avenue Office: 
CHURCH and McDONALD AVENUES 4210—I8TH AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 18, N. Y. BROOKLYN 18, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Alexander Blume Reports: 


One of our Official Referees noted not only for his outstanding 
qualities as a justice, but for his wit as well, was making the rounds on 
commitment day at the Kings County Hospital. As he entered the 
violent ward he encountered a patient who was under complete restraint. 
The patient shouted to the attending psychiatrist: “Who is he?” The 
doctor replied ‘“That’s Judge Steinbrink.” Whereupon the patient 
announced in stentorian tones: “Everybody listen. This judge is Judge 
Steinbrink, the smartest and the wisest judge in the whole wide world.” 
With a serious demeanor the judge said to the doctor: “Why, this 
man is perfectly sane. Make out an order for his immediate release !” 


. - . 


At Special Term for Motions the court and counsel were having 
a heated argument over a point of law which the attorney had attempted 
to present. Finally the Court said: “No, counsel, you are wrong, 
definitely wrong on that point. I am sure you agree with me that you 
are.” Whereupon the lawyer replied: ‘Well, I may be wrong on this 
point, your Honor, but I have another point which I think is equally 
conclusive.” 


* * * 


A law student was asked to give a definition of “choses in action.” 
He replied: “The meaning of ‘choses in action’ is that a person has 
several rights of action and can choose which one he will pursue!” 


* * * 


One of my Pennsylvania colleagues tells the story of a famous attor- 
ney in that state who was surrounded by a group of young lawyers at 
a state convention. When they were about to leave the attorney said, 
in response to a parting request for some advice and suggestions by the 
younger men: “I have practiced law for forty years and I have found 
that the best way to have a clear conscience is to start each week in the 
proper way. Each Monday morning I go to my office early, lock myself 
in a room, and go over the events of the preceding week so as to see 
that I have wronged no client. If I find that I have I make amends 
at once. If, on mature consideration, I feel that I have charged a client 
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too large a fee I promptly write him a check and reduce it to the proper 
amount. I suggest that you cannot too soon adopt such a practice.” 
“Have you had occasion often, Colonel,” innocently asked one of 
the young men, “to make many such repayments?” 
“That is the singular part of it all,” promptly replied the Attorney. 
“I have religiously followed this habit for forty years and thus far I 
have never had occasion to do anything of the kind.” 


* * * 


The average modern novel contains about 45,000 words. Yet the 
modern court reporter will frequently write that many words each and 
every day of a busy term of court, and he will cover as diversified a 
list of plots as are contained in these novels: crime, love, greed, hate, 
cupidity and stupidity. 

* . * 

Court reporters are generally agreed that the pace of trials has 
perceptibly quickened within the past generation. In support of this 
premise I quote from a statement made by one William Isaac Blanchard, 
author of a shorthand system published in London in 1779: 


“* * * and to give some idea of the rapidity of gentlemen of the 
bar in the course of argument, I remember to have written in one 
hour and forty minutes, from the speech of the Hon. Thomas 
Erskine, in the Carlisle Committee, upon the petition of Mr. Christian 
against Mr. Lowther, two hundred and eight law sheets, each sheet 
containing seventy-two words; in all 14,976 words.” 


A simple calculation demonstrates this to be at the rate of less than 
150 words per minute. Yet the required speed for taking and tran- 
scribing testimony in the courts of this city, as fixed by the Municipal 
and State Civil Service Commissions, is 200 words per minute, and 
attorneys and witnesses daily exceed this rate by a considerable margin. 
Parenthetically, however, it may be stated that no shorthand reporter 
has yet been able to write fast enough to keep up with a irate wife while 
bawling out her spouse in the course of a domestic difference of opinion. 

+ ’ * 

Woodrow Wilson wrote a very fine style of shorthand, and fre- 
quently jotted down notes for his addresses to various business and 
political organizations in shorthand. I have seen specimens of his notes 
and can certify to their exquisite penmanship and facile and readable 
quality. Incidentally, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison and Benjamin 
Franklin were also shorthand writers, although the systems which they 
employed were on the primitive and cumbersome side. 
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The Voice of Court Street | —by ALICE RUBIN 


(Editors Note: Every month a question of current interest is pre- 
sented by our Inquiring Reporter to lawyers on Court Street. In order 
to obtain frank opinions, she has found it necessary to promise that the 
names (though known to her) will not be published.) 


Question: Should Trial Term parts be open during the summer 
months to avoid congestion during the winter months? 


Definitely. I am in favor of any measure that will expedite justice 
by providing speedy trials according to the spirit of our law.—R. L. 


* ok * 


No, because the end result would not be accomplished. Very few 
cases would actually be tried. Trial Term would be known as adjourn- 
ment term. Either the attorneys or the parties or the witnesses would 
be on vacation, as is customary during the summer months.—R. A. 


* * * 


Yes. I believe that the trial parts should be open, but on a limited 
scale so as to relieve some of the congestion and still provide well- 
earned vacations for the judges and court attendants.—C. A. P. 


* * * 


Yes. It certainly would help to relieve some of the congestion, 
even if only a few parts were to remain open.—M. M. 


* * * 


Certainly; it would mean that trials would be over with sooner. 
Lawyers don’t do anything during the summer anyway, and this would 
enable them to take in some money.—E. S. 


* * * 


No. The summer time gives me a chance to catch up on my office 
work. Besides, I’m too lazy in the summertime. We all need a rest 
from the exigencies of trial work.—E. L. 


* * »* 


Yes, providing there is air conditioning. It would clear up the 
calendars tremendously. However, it poses the problem of empanelling 
juries during the summer months.—F. J. 
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POSTSCRIPTS 
(Continued from page 2) 
while any witness is testifying, except at public hearings on pending 
legislation. 


2. Where hearings are conducted on pending legislation, the 
necessary apparatus for photographs, moving pictures, television, and 
radio broadcasting should be as inconspicuous as possible. 


3. No radio broadcasts or telecasts of Congressional or executive 
hearings should be commercially sponsored. 
AND BE IT FurTHER RESOLVED: 


That the New York State Bar Association urges that all Con- 
gressional and executive hearings should be governed by a code of 
procedure embodying the rules set forth in the above resolution. 


The report will be passed wpon by the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation at the Annual Meeting on January 24th, 1952. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
FIDUCIARY ACCOUNTS 


BANK BY MAIL—It's easy to handle your business 
by mail at “The Dime.” We furnish all forms includ- 
ing postage-paid envelopes. 


Latest Zo FROM DAY OF DEPOSIT 
Dividend Yeor COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 


“DIME 


SAVINGS BANK OF BROOKLYN 


oe ccccsece +eeeeeeFulton Street and DeKalb Ave. 

Ses sesvees 86th Street and 19th Avenue 

Ave. J and Coney Island Avenue 

CONEY ISLAND......200. Mermaid Ave. and W. 17th St. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





New Members 


The Committee on Admissions of which Mr. John H. Schmid is 
Chairman, has approved the following applications for membership: 


For Active Membership: 


ALEXANDER, CHARLES, 44 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 
BrrnBaum, Harris, 26 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 
Broom, Oscar J., 105 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 

CAIN, JosEPHINE M., 66 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 
Darcy, VincENT Tuomas, 111 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 
FrieDpMAN, Davin JosepH, 11 Park Place, New York 7, New York. 
GRUNING, JoHN E., 66 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 
Hartem, Max, 1074 East 12th Street, Brooklyn 30, New York. 
LeEvInE, Puiip, 16 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 

Napo_t, JoHn, 353 Stone Avenue, Brooklyn 12, New York. 


Rosin, BenyJAMIN B., 347 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn 16, 
New York. 


For Junior Membership: 


BasiLe, MicHaet L., 186 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 
Brust, Grace Love, 60 Broadway, New York 4, New York. 

Burpt, JAcK Francis, 215 Montague Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 
CouEN, Jacos, 1480 Broadway, New York 18, New York. 

Guitp, Maurice, 66 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 

Hurtey, Vincent De P., 16 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 
MEsHEL, Mitton, 16 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 

Munot, Joun C., 80 Broad Street, New York 4, New York. 


Power, JAMES MarsHALL, 185 Montague Street, Brooklyn 2, 
New York. 


The Committee on Admissions has received the following applications 
for membership : 


For Active Membership: 


GarEEN, Paut S., 38 Park Row, New York 7, New York. 


Greco, ANTHONY GrLBERT, Municipal Building, Brooklyn 2, 
New York. 
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Isaacson, A. Irvine, 16 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 


KauFMAN, ABRAHAM N., 1263 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn 16, 
New York. 


Kenney, WILu1AM J., 99 John Street, New York 7, New York. 
Lomazow, Jacos M., 1263 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn 16, New York. 
RosENBERG, Louis L., 215 Montague Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 


For Junior Membership: 


FerBer, STANLEY, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
GoLpsTEIN, JAcK, 60 Broad Street, New York 4, New York. 
Greer, Harry D., Jr., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, New York. 
HirscHFELD, WiLL1AM, 16 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 
Pocer, GILBERT, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


RoTHMAN, HeErsBert Baer, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
New York. 


RucciEro, BERNARD J., 16 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 
SILvER, CHARLES J., 66 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 
Tur.ey, THomas F., 66 Clark Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 
LEHRER, STANLEY, 66 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 


SPnwPVrr rr? 


— 
S 


Answers to Advance Sheet Quiz 


YES—100 F. Supp. 214 (D. C. N. Y.) 
YES—100 F. Supp. 209 (D. C. N. Y.) 
YES—100 F. Supp. 504 (D. C. N. Y.) 
NO —100 F. Supp. 769 (D. C. N. Y.) 
YES—191 F. 2nd 1006 (C. A. 2nd). 
YES—107 N. Y. S. 2nd 847. 

NO —107 N. Y. S. 2nd 508. 
YES—107 N. Y. S. 2nd 453. 

NO —107 N. Y. S. 2nd 775. 
YES—107 N. Y. S. 2nd 764. 
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FACTS... 
and a 


SUGGESTION 


@ Seven decades of experience in writing title in- 
surance for attorneys... 


@ Pioneers of many sound practices currently used 
by attorneys in real estate conveyancing... 


@ Carrying a deep sense of responsibility to attor- 
neys for each title insurance policy issued by us 
since 1883... 


These facts—plus enlightened self-interest—may 
suggest that you, as an attorney, help us develop 
an even stronger and better Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company by making our many convenient 
offices your headquarters for title insurance. 


Fest in New York” 
TiTLE GUARANTEE 


AND 


TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1883 


Main Office: 176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-1000 


MANHATTAN, 6 E. 45th St. JAMAICA, 90-08—iGist St. BROOKLYN, (86 Remsen St. 
WOrth 4-1000 JAmaica 6-3300 WOrth 4-1000 


WHITE PLAINS (Westchester), 70 Grand Street 
WHite Plains 6-7600—FAirbanks 4-5454 


aes o—, Old Country Road & Franklin Avenue 
City 7-3660—F leidstone 7-0889 


RIVERHEAD (Suffolk), Griffing Avenue ST. GEORGE, S. 1. (Richmond), 56 Bay St. 
Riverhead 2300 Gibraltar 7-4500 
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T hroughout our history we in Home Title have 
directed our efforts toward being of the greatest 


possible service to lawyers in connection with their 
real estate matters. 


enenennesdnannnanevesenenens: 


Our work of title examination, the resulting 
preliminary certificate, the closing and finally the 
title policy meet an important part of the lawyer’s 
responsibility to his client, placing it squarely upon 
our shoulders. The lawyer engaging us may be 
happy in the knowledge that he has secured for 
his client the best in authoritative title service 
and the strongest obtainable title insurance. 


At the same time we do our utmost to 


free him from the many annoying and time- 
consuming details involved in all titles. 


Henry J. Davenport, President 


Milton T. VanderVeer John G. Hinman 
Vice President Vice President 


Carl D. Schlitt, Solicitor 
TITLE INSURANCE 


New Jersey Connecticut 
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